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Leadership in Education 


EADERSHIP is one of the three means 
L of educational improvement for which 
Phi Delta Kappa stands. I have chosen 
this as my subject because it appears to 
me that there are a number of miscon- 
ceptions concerning what constitutes 
educational leadership. When defined, 
leadership is something quite different 
from what popular conception makes it. 

Leadership is not measured by the de- 
gree of fame or popularity a leader at- 
tains, that is clear. These may be, but 
are not necessarily, concomitants of lead- 
ership. John Dewey and Douglas Fair- 
banks are leaders. E. L. Thorndike and 
Babe Ruth are leaders. Nagouchi, though 
dead, and Al Capone, though in prison, 
are leaders. Fairbanks, Ruth, and Ca- 
pone are not greater leaders than the 
others though they are probably more 
widely known. Popularity, fame, and 


newspaper headlines are not a part of 


greatness in leadership. Rather, great- 
ness of leadership is measured by a con- 
tinually increasing effect upon present 
and future life in our society. Miscon- 
ception number one, that the degree of 
leadership is measured by present fame 
or popularity, falls. 

Leadership is not necessarily power, 
though that may be a concomitant. The 
“boss” is not a leader, he is a driver. One 
can get things done either by leading or 
driving, but there is a vast difference in 
the method used. To lead, one goes ahead 
and others follow. To drive one goes 
behind. Both may reach a goal, but 
leading and driving are directly opposite 
in method. Yet, popular conception con- 
siders the driver to be a leader. It is 
wrong, the driver is not a leader. 

In the past people have been driven— 
they are being driven today. They have 
been driven by the authority of the fam- 


By Charles E. Reeves, Zeta 253, formerly Professor 
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ily, of kings, of the organized church— 
and today by the will of the majority; by 
the fear of standing on their own feet and 
being different from the crowd. 

Today, instead of the authority of kings 
and the church, people are more wisely 
accepting the authority, sometimes the 
leadership, of science. This is good, 
since science is truth. The difficulty 
arises in that they still do not know how 
to choose, wisely, their leaders. They are 
all too ready to accept the quack adver- 
tising experiments with cigarettes, the 
pseudo-scientific and unscientific adver- 
tising of toothpaste, even the authority of 
astrologers and fortune tellers who use 
scientific words in describing their wares 
—all in the name of the authority of 
science. The authority of science may 
possibly not be so strong as that of the 
church or the state of the past, but it is 
subject to false leaders to fully as great a 
degree. 

Leadership, if it is anything at all, is 
democratic. It is not an aristocracy of 
anything, unless it is an aristocracy of 
ability to lead. Leaders in politics, medi- 
cine, law, industry, and education, are 
drawn from the farm, the shop, even the 
slums, as well as from homes of wealth 
and homes of culture. Leaders come 
from everywhere. Raw ability and char- 
acter, plus educational opportunity and 
proper experience, plus conditions which 
make it possible, combine to make good 
leadership. 

Without leadership there could be no 
cooperative enterprise. People cannot 
cooperate unless there is some one to or- 
ganize and unify thought and action. As 
long as there has been cooperative action 
there has been leadership. 

There are great leaders today; men in 
medical research discovering means of 
saving thousands of lives; political lead- 
ers, solving the difficulties of the world; 
educational leaders, experimenting to 
discover economical and efficient ways of 
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learning. The degree of their leadership 
is measured by the effects their work will 
have upon the present and future genera- 
tions of people. 

No leadership is so great as educational 
leadership in its influence upon the fol- 
lowers—and this is the only criterion of 
leadership. One has but to name the 
great educational leaders of the past and 
present to fully realize the importance of 
their leadership; Socrates, Jesus, Alcuin, 
Erasmus, Comenius, Pestalozzi, Herbart, 
Mann, Barnard, Thorndike, Judd, Dewey. 
It is my opinion that those who are still 
alive are not the least of the group. 

I think we are now ready for a defini- 
tion of leadership. A leader is “one who 
is fitted by force of ideas, character, or 
genius, or by strength of will or by ad- 
ministrative ability to arouse, incite, and 
direct men in conduct and achievement.” 
A leader is one who has been over the 
road and precedes the followers. Lead- 
ership is the ability to get followers, 
either while one is alive or after he is 
dead. It is the ability to get action from 
others in a desired direction; the ability 
to stimulate others to accomplish produc- 
tive work, whether material or humani- 
tarian, whether in education the true; in 
religion, the good; or in art, the beautiful. 
Real leadership is likely to be unobtru- 
sive rather than as a blatant captain’s 
command. 

Teaching, itself, as at present con- 
ceived, is essentially leadership. True, it 
is guiding pupils in the classroom to con- 
serve the best of the past, but it is leader- 
ship in preparing them for progress to- 
ward a greater future. Leadership in the 
field of education is the direction of learn- 
ing toward greater efficiency and econ- 
omy in the educational process. Progress 
is an essential characteristic of leader- 
ship. If education is progressing today 
at a greater tempo than in the past, it 
is because we have greater leaders, or 
more of them, than in the past. 


KiInps OF LEADERSHIP 


I wonder what you visualize when you 
think of the word “leadershiv.” Do you 


think of the politician or statesman who 
guides legislative policies? Do you think 
of the industrial giant who controls the 
operation of a huge plant and its work. 
ers? Do you think of the superintendent 
of schools who secures great enthusiasm 
for his schools, who is president of 
Rotary, superintendent of the Sunday 
school, called upon to speak at many 
public functions? I think you have some 
such picture of a leader in action. You 
are partially right, but there are greater 
leaders than any of these. It is unfor- 
tunate that we tend to limit our idea of 
leadership to these people of action. The 
leaders of action must be followers of 
careful students if their leadership is to 
count for real progress. 

Leadership may, in education, be di- 
vided into two types: (1) research lead- 
ership, that of thought; (2) social leader- 
ship, that of action. These are not al- 
ways separate, certainly not independent. 
Much research leadership depends upon 
social leadership to secure its data. Real 
social leadership, if effective, must utilize 
the results of research. The leadership 
will be good only to the degree that it 
utilizes known truth. The researchers 
are the primary leaders, public opinion to 
the contrary notwithstanding. They have 
the insight. They are the scientists and 
philosophers. Social leaders, if their 
leadership is worthy, are followers as 
well as leaders—followers of the primary, 
or research workers. Their leadership is 
secondary. Social leaders, who do not 
follow research leaders, are demagogues, 
whether they be politicians or superin- 
tendents of schools. 


RESEARCH LEADERSHIP 


Research alone is not, of course, lead- 
ership. Research must be combined with 
service to make it leadership. It is not 
knowledge of the truth, but rather 
whether such knowledge is capable of 
being, and is actually, used by the follow- 
ers, that constitutes research leadership. 
Research leadership in education is both 
the discovery and the interpretation of 
facts which lead to desirable change in 
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LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATION 


educational aims, materials of instruction, 
classroom practices, organization, admin- 
istration, and supervision. It may take 
the statistical, the experimental, or the 
historical routes. It may be the con- 
struction of tests, the making of surveys, 
the formulation of objectives, or the con- 
struction of curricula. It is leadership 
if it affects, and only in so far as it af- 
fects, the practices of others. 

We have had a comparatively large 
amount of educational research during 
the past twenty years, possibly as much 
as in all previous time combined. Prob- 
ably no little credit for this is due to the 
inspiration received from Phi Delta 
Kappa. Probably we need still more re- 
search. Certainly many fields are rela- 
tively untouched. I think, though, that 
we are in greater need of a higher quality 
of research than of a greater quantity. I 
greatly fear that our research leadership, 
in some cases, is leading us through a 
labyrinth of partial truths, into some 
blind alleys. We need more careful col- 
lection of facts, more accurate observa- 
tion, better organization of research find- 
ings, and especially more insight into the 
drawing of conclusions that are accurate, 
in determining effects, and planning the 
utilization of our research, if it is to be 
worthy of leadership in application. 

What stands in the way of real research 
leadership is (1) lack of organization of 
research, it being scattered through uni- 
versities, having no connection with one 
another, through the United States Of- 
fice of Education, through state depart- 
ments of education, city school systems, 
and private foundations, with no means 
of coordination of efforts and no direc- 
tion; (2) lack of funds, which applies to 
every research agency and (3) lack of 
ability and interest by many who are do- 
ing educational research. 

A Ph.D. degree is presumed to repre- 
sent research. Awarded to a_ student 
who does not go on to perform greater re- 
search work, it is a farce. Anyone who 
makes his first piece of research, his last, 
is unworthy of the Ph.D. degree, and 
should be ashamed to possess it. 


SocraL LEADERSHIP 


I hope the time will soon arrive when 
another degree can be awarded for un- 
usual ability in social leadership in edu- 
cation. Stanford University is leading 
the way with its Doctor of Education de- 
gree. Ability to organize and influence 
people is important and exceptional abil- 
ity should be awarded a Doctor’s degree. 
To require research from social leaders 
lowers the quality of research and makes 
the Ph.D. degree a reward for fulfilling 
requirements. Many of the research 
products of social leaders in education 
are worthless. 

We have good precedent for granting a 
Doctor of Education degree. The prac- 
ticing physician does not have to do re- 
search to secure his M.D. degree. Three- 
fourths of them would be unable to do 
medical research of a character to entitle 
them to a D.M.Sc. degree. Their M.D. 
degree is awarded for ability as prac- 
titioners. It has not lowered their pres- 
tige as a profession. In education, like- 
wise, the successful practitioner, who is a 
social leader in education, should not be 
required to do research, which he is often 
not able to do well. 

Social leadership in education is the art 
of dealing with people. It may be the 
leadership of a class in their learning ac- 
tivities; the supervision of a_ teaching 
force; publicity and other influences up- 
on the public, including the taxpayers 
and parents; political leadership, such as 
that furnished by Horace Mann in his in- 
fluence upon educational policies and 
legislation. It is effective leadership 
when the leader succeeds in having his 
idea or procedure accepted and used by 
others. It is worthy leadership when it 
leads to progress; when it is more than 
rule of thumb; when the social leader, 
himself, is a follower of the light of the 
best research of others. 

Education is in need of leadership. 
Teachers as a group are not sufficiently 
daring. We like to tread beaten paths. 
We are afraid of hurting ourselves if we 
take a new road, or we do hurt ourselves 
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when we take a new route, and quickly 
get back into line. 


“The slaves of custom and established mode, 
With pack-horse constancy we keep the 
road, 
Crooked or straight, 
thorny dell, 
True to the jingle of our leader’s bell.” 


through quags or 


Leadership is special ability to perform 
social service in a restricted field. Teach- 
ers should be leaders in education. Let 
us leave leadership in other fields to spe- 
cialists in those fields. The great Edison 
was a leader in invention, but his efforts 
toward leadership in education, social 
theories, and politics, were ludicrous. 
Henry Ford is a great industrial leader, 
but his attempted leadership in the fields 
of world peace, economics, racial prob- 
lems, and the like, have been dismal 
failures. Great leaders in their own 
fields, they do much harm when they 
lead where they should follow. “Let the 
shoemaker stick to his last.” Educators 
should lead where they should lead and 
follow where they should follow. 


QUALITIES FOR LEADERSHIP 


What are the qualities for leadership? 
Some seem to be general and to apply 
both to research and social leadership. 
Others appear to be characteristics only 
of research, or of social, leadership. 

1. General characteristics of leader- 
ship which seem to me to be important 
are these: 

a. Vision. The leader, it seems to me, 
must be one who looks ahead. He is es- 
sentially a progressive. I do not see how 
it is possible for a person who is living in 
the days of Cicero, or of Luther, or even 
of Washington, to be a leader for today. 
We are living in an age vastly more com- 
plicated than any age of the past. By 
definition the leader is ahead of his fol- 
lowers. He projects the present into the 
future. He has a project. He has a 
vision. 

b. Judgment. 
sense of values, backed by science. 


The leader must have a 
He 


must be able to choose correctly between 
what will work out for good and what 
will not. He must have a sound phi- 
losophy of life and of the special field in 
which he leads. His judgment must be 
based upon the authority of facts. 

c. Initiative. Both research and social 
leadership require vitality, energy, and 
forcefulness. The leader must have the 
ability to begin and to persist in his 
project. He must be able and energetic 
in defining problems and in formulating 
plans for the future. 

d. Responsibility. This is another com- 
mon requirement for both kinds of lead- 
ership. A leader must be so certain of 
the outcome that he will be willing to as- 
sume responsibility for the value of the 
project to the group of his followers and 
to others who may later fall into line. 

e. Courage. Leadership requires both 
physical and moral courage. People are 
not easily shaken from their smug habits 
and cherished traditions in education, 
and may have nothing but abuse for those 
who propose change, until the stage is 
reached when they become followers. 
The leader must have courage to act 
against popular opinion for a time until 
he forms popular opinion in his own 
mode. 

The fickleness of popular opinion is 
shown in the poem, “The Visionary,” by 
Berton Braley. 


“Because he could see what we couldn’t, 
This man with the dreams in his eyes, 
Because he believed what we wouldn't, 
Because we were ‘clever’ and ‘wise,’ 
We sneered at his views and made merry, 
We smiled in a manner most smug, 
We called him a mad visionary, 
A fool, and a crank, and a bug! 


“We knew, all we planners, and schemers, 
We solid and practical folk, 

That he was just one of the dreamers, 
A subject for jest and for joke, 

But deep in his heart there was burning 
A flame of conviction that grew, 

Till spite of our sneering and spurning, 
The wonderful vision came true! 
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“Excuses? —We'’ve sought to devise one, 
But only this sentiment rules, 
That HE was the practical ‘wise one,’ 


"99 


And WE were the cranks and the fools! 


It requires real courage to promote a 
project in the face of opposition from 
one’s fellows, even if one is certain of the 
outcome. ; 

2. Special qualifications for research 
leadership seem to be: 

a. Specialization. The research leader 
must give long hours to his research. He 
must be willing to sacrifice personal 
pleasures and sometimes wealth—some- 
times even the necessities of life—for his 
work. 

b. Creative Ability. The research lead- 
er must have zeal and ability to create. 
He must have a passion for the discovery 
of truth and ingenuity in laying out and 
pursuing plans for its discovery. He 
must have ability to organize and present 
his research in understandable language 
if it is to count for leadership. 

c. Open-mindedness. This is essential 
to the research leader. He must never 
become set but hold his opinions open to 
continual revision when he discovers 
their defects. 

3. Special qualifications for social lead- 
ership in education seem to be: 

a. Convictions. The social leader in 
education must have convictions that his 
project is worth while. He must be cer- 
tain he is right or he can never get others 
to accept his leadership. I do not mean 
that he should not be open-minded to the 
findings of new facts, but until they are 
found he should be convinced of the truth 
of his own project. 

b. Personality. The social leader in 
education must have personality in the 
best sense of that word. Faith in the 
leader is quite as much a matter of force 
of personality as of logical conviction that 
he is right. He must be able to gain the 
Support and cooperation of others and to 
tactfully overcome opposition. 

c. Visualization. The social leader in 
education must be able to see the out- 
come and foresee obstacles that may arise 


and to provide for dealing with them in 
such ways as to cause least interference 
with his project. 

d. Followership. The social leader in 
education must be a follower to the ex- 
tent that he accepts and acts upon sound 
research. 


Tue NeEep For EpUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


What is the need for educational lead- 
ership? Education is in need of better 
and stronger leadership. It must be 
scientific educational leadership based 
upon research. It must be capable and 
must be effective in improving educa- 
tional practice. The need for leadership 
in education is probably greater today 
than ever before. I say this fully cog- 
nizant of the fact that schools have im- 
proved and that there are probably more 
and stronger and wiser educational lead- 
ers today than at any previous time. 

More and better leadership is needed 
in education today because the improve- 
ment, itself, has opened up many oppor- 
tunities for further improvement. People 
need education more than at any previous 
time. They have more leisure; more time 
to develop intellectually and emotionally. 
The length of the working day has been 
reduced, with the prospect that it will be 
still further reduced. The working man 
now, if educated, has an opportunity to 
live. From twelve or more hours of 
labor his working day has been reduced 
to eight hours, and probably will soon be 
reduced to six. 

I was interested in an old paper some 
workmen found in an old barn they were 
destroying. It was dated 1852. An ar- 
ticle which attracted my attention was an 
argument against cutting the hours of 
labor from 12 to 10. Twelve hours, it was 
maintained, was not too long for a day’s 
work. The laborer working 12 hours 
was putting forth less energy than the 
clerical worker who worked 8 hours, for 
one hour of mental work required as 
much energy as two hours of physical 
work, which is, of course, entirely false, 
though the paper claimed it was science, 
and cited authorities. It was claimed 
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that morals would degenerate if hours of 
labor were reduced to 10 because work- 
ing men would have no good way to 
spend their extra time. 

Right here is the challenge to educa- 
tional leadership. The extra leisure can 
be well used in the development of the 
intellectual life and the emotional life of 
the individual. 


EDUCATIONAL POSSIBILITIES FOR 
LEADERSHIP 


No work offers greater possibilities for 
leadership than does teaching. Work 
‘with human material is essentially lead- 
ership. Teachers are necessarily the edu- 
cational leaders in communities. Super- 
intendents, principals, supervisors, and 
teachers are the educational experts 
whose judgment in their fields is pre- 
sumed to be that of the qualified leader. 

It is not sufficient that the school man 
have all the good qualities of character 
which make for leadership—such as loy- 
alty, cooperation, initiative, energy, en- 
thusiasm, courage, patience, persistence, 
resourcefulness and the like, but he must 
be able to inspire subordinates with the 
same qualities. That is, perhaps, his 
chief qualification as a superintendent, 
principal, or supervisor. He must be, 
essentially, a leader. 

A high type of research and social 
leadership is needed in the field of cur- 
riculum reconstruction, methods of teach- 


ing, special education, educational guid- 
ance, administration, and supervision, 
The publication of scientific books, the 
writing of scientific articles, if they 
actually influence practice in the schools, 
are examples of research leadership in 
our field. The practices of school sys- 
tems in putting into use these results are 
examples of social leadership in educa- 
tion. There are great opportunities both 
in research and in social leadership in the 
field of education. 

The activities of the National Educa- 
tion Association, of state associations and 
of state departments of education in re- 
search, in promoting morale, profession- 
alism, and a feeling of solidarity in the 
teaching profession, and of creating pub- 
lic opinion and of formulating laws and 
securing their enactment, are examples 
of organized leadership in the field of 
education. 

Hundreds of possibilities for educa- 
tional leadership are open to us. If we 
had a Horace Mann we might have a de- 
partment of education in the president's 
cabinet. The field of radio education is 
entirely untouched. It may have great 
possibilities. Means of financing educa- 
tion remains a challenging problem. The 
possibilities are open if we have the lead- 
ership ability, either of the research or 
social type, and if we, as individuals, will 
make a limited field our special field for 
concentration and promotion. 





The Professional Fraternity 


which is built the professional fraternity. 
Members of professional fraternities are 
elected by their fellows because they 
have shown promise of creditable, if not 
distinguished, work in their chosen pro- 


“American college fraternities are gen- 
erally classified into three main divi- 
sions: general, professional and honor- 
ary. Membership in the honorary fra- 
ternities comes more or less automatically 
to persons who attain a specified scholar- 
ship rank. 

“A professional fraternity is an asso- 
ciation of men who are students or mem- 
bers of a profession. A common interest 
in their professional adherence to high 
ideals, aspirations and congenial personal 
qualifications are the foundations upon 


fession. In the honorary fraternity the 
achievement lies in ‘making’ the honor- 
ary group. In the professional fraternity 
real distinction is found in contributing 
something worth while in a professional 
way to the work and interests of the 
group.”—Editorial in The Messenger of 
Theta Kappa Psi, Medical. 





Phi Delta Kappa at Cross Roads 


A Statement and a Reply 


HE three ideals of Phi Delta Kappa 
are research, leadership, and service. 

These are great ideals. They form an 
adequate basis for the development of a 
complete program for Phi Delta Kappa. 
What is the program of Phi Delta Kappa? 

There can be no fundamental differ- 
ences of opinion regarding the meaning 
of research, leadership, and service in 
education as they apply to the individual 
professional life of each member of the 
fraternity. However, differences of opin- 
ion of the most significant kind are devel- 
oping in regard to the activities of the 
fraternity as a fraternity in regard to the 
promotion of our ideals. 

Two radically different philosophies re- 
garding the function and activities of the 
fraternity are emerging. The fraternity 
is gradually arranging itself into two 
sharply defined groups. As I see it, the 
question at issue may be stated as fol- 
lows: Shall the fraternity in its collective 
capacity through its national officers and 
agencies undertake to sponsor and carry 
on research in education; to assume lead- 
ership in certain phases of education; and 
to render service of one sort or another 
not only to members of the fraternity but 
to education in general? The discus- 
sions and action of the Fourteenth Na- 
tional Council of Phi Delta Kappa (1931) 
show that a strong sentiment in favor of 
a highly expanded, centralized head- 
quarters organization now exists. This 
is clearly shown by the proposals to in- 
crease the function and powers of district 
representatives who are supposed to 
make supervisory visits to the various 
chapters; the attempt to build up a fund 
from which research fellowships would 
be awarded to individual members of the 


The first part of this article by John R. McLure, 
Beta 439, Professor of Educational Administration, 
College of Education, University of Alabama, ap- 
peared as an article in the news letter published by 
Alpha Xi Chapter. It is reprinted in The Phi Delta 
Kappan because of its general interest. 


fraternity; the proposals to make money 
grants to certain members in various in- 
stitutions of learning to aid them in fur- 
nishing information of various kinds to 
members in the field; and the effort to 
make The Phi Delta Kappan a profes- 
sional magazine covering more or less the 
same general type of subject matter now 
available in various professional journals 
serving public education in general. 

Another group holds an entirely dif- 
ferent conception of the fundamental 
place and purpose of Phi Delta Kappa in 
public education. This group more and 
more is showing its willingness aggres- 
sively to protest against the fraternity as 
a fraternity undertaking to promote our 
ideals. They insist that our ideals must 
find expression and realization through 
the life and work of members of the fra- 
ternity working in their individual 
capacities. Collective effort through the 
national headquarters organization is 
held to be unwise, unsound, and subver- 
sive of the true principles of Phi Delta 
Kappa. I unqualifiedly subscribe to this 
view. 

We do not need a high-powered central 
organization. All that is needed at the 
headquarters office is a competent secre- 
tary and sufficient clerical help to keep 
the proper records and to mail out to the 
members of the fraternity such publica- 
tions as may be necessary in bringing be- 
fore the local chapters and the member- 
ship in general problems of importance 
to the internal organization and develop- 
ment of the fraternity. No research fel- 
lowships whatever should be awarded by 
the fraternity. This is no part of its 
function. The fraternity in no sense 
should attempt to become a clearing 
house for information regarding public 
education. The National Education As- 
sociation, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, and other national and state edu- 
cation organizations can do this better. 
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We do not need district representatives 
traveling around at the expense of the fra- 
ternity. Any institution worthy of hav- 
ing a chapter of Phi Delta Kappa on its 
campus should have ample leadership 
among students and faculty for carrying 
on the work of the local chapter and cor- 
rectly interpreting the spirit of the na- 
tional constitution. It is unnecessary and 
unwise to attempt to build up an endow- 
ment or investment fund. The mere 
existence of a surplus in the treasury 
over and above the necessary reserve for 
emergencies is a positive evil and a con- 
stant invitation to the national officers 
and others to find new ways of spending 


the money. The best antidote for these 
unwholesome tendencies in our fraternity 
is to cut down the annual fee. 

I am convinced that the present policy 
of the national organization and of the 
national council will lead ultimately to 
serious difficulties. Such an outcome 
would be most regrettable. Phi Delta 
Kappa is undoubtedly the greatest pro- 
fessional education fraternity in the 
United States. Let us fight to preserve it 
and defend it against the enthusiastic but 
unwise demands that the fraternity, as 
such, attempt to play a role never dream- 
ed of by its founders nor justified by 
present conditions. 


A Reply 


HE above statement by Brother Mc- 

Lure which was originally published 
in the Alpha Xi Chapter news letter de- 
serves comment, it seems to me, since it 
presents in a sincere and straightforward 
fashion a point of view regarding our na- 
tional organization which undoubtedly 
some others share with him. 

Brother McLure asks, “Shall the fra- 
ternity in its collective capacity through 
its national officers and agencies under- 
take to sponsor and carry out research in 
education; to assume leadership in cer- 
tain phases of education; and to render 
service of one sort or another not only to 
members of the fraternity but to educa- 
tion in general?” 

Brother McLure continues in another 
paragraph, “An increasing number of fra- 
ternity members have an entirely differ- 
ent conception (from the above) of the 
fundamental place and purpose of Phi 
Delta Kappa in education. This group 
more and more is showing its willingness 
to protest aggressively against the frater- 
nity, as a fraternity, undertaking to pro- 
mote our ideals. They insist that our 
ideals must find expression and realiza- 
tion through the life and work of mem- 

*“A Reply” was written by Rudolph D. Lindquist, 
Sigma 520, National President of Phi Delta Kappa; 


Director of Laboratory Schools, The College of Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University. 


bers of the fraternity working in their in- 
dividual capacities.” 

The implication in the first statement 
that there is a definite trend in the direc- 
tion of having the national organization 
subsidize and direct research is not sup- 
ported by the facts. In fact the action of 
the last Council was definitely in the op- 
posite direction. The proposals of the 
Service Committee that there be estab- 
lished “Service Fellowships,” and “In- 
dividual Rewards to Aid Research” were 
voted down. The Planning Committee 
itself, in commenting upon the feasibility 
of Institutional or Individual “Awards 
for Completed Research,” said, “We ad- 
vise against any system of institutional or 
individual awards for completed re- 
search. We believe that to make the 
awards on any sound basis would require 
thousands of dollars’ worth of the time of 
competent men. We do not have the 
money to pay these judges, and the kind 
of men needed have too much sense to 
donate that amount of time to such work. 
Awards made on the basis of any less 
competent judgment will be certain to 
bring us more ill will and ridicule than 
they are worth.” 

The Council approved this expression 
of policy. 

The previous National Council, al- 
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though it had set up two Research Fellow- 
ships (discontinued by the last Council), 
also went on record to approve the re- 
port of the Service Committee, against 
the undertaking of extensive research 
projects of a national scope and coopera- 
tive nature. There seems then to be in 
the matter of research a fairly consistent 
trend away from the idea that Phi Delta 
Kappa as an organization might carry on 
research. 

In the matter of service there is a simi- 
lar trend. Each proposal to have the na- 
tional office set itself up as a service 
agency to the members in the field, ren- 
dering them bibliographical and other 
types of research aid, seems to have “died 
a-borning.” The last Council showed no 
desire whatsoever to undertake research 
work on a scale and of a quality now un- 
dertaken by national bureaus and college 
departments of education. Such service 
as may be rendered is that which the 
present national-office organization can 
render incidental to its regular work. The 
nature of that service Brother Cook has 
discussed in an editorial in the June, 
1932, issue of The Phi Delta Kappan. 

The present national-office organization 
is efficient and in no way excessive for 
the minimum service which must be ren- 
dered to chapters if they are to function 
effectively. With the shifting personnel 
in chapter offices it is highly important 
‘ that some central office check periodically 
on chapter affairs, else we may as well 
cease calling ourselves a national or- 
ganization. 

We agree with Brother McLure that 
Phi Delta Kappa’s national organization 
should not be a propagandizing or a re- 
search organization. We feel that there 
is no substantial evidence that it is in 
danger of becoming either. 

With Brother McLure’s second state- 
ment, however, we cannot agree. He 
says that we should not “as a fraternity 
undertake to promote our ideals.” That, 
in our opinion, is exactly what the fra- 
ternity, as a fraternity, should do. “Pro- 
moting our ideals” does not mean that the 
national officers and the executive com- 


mittee should define research or specify 
the direction which educational leader- 
ship must take or dictate how Phi Delta 
Kappan must serve. May it not take the 
form of a continual stimulus to individual 
members and to chapters to reinterpret 
these ideals in relation to present-day 
needs as the individual and the chapter 
senses these needs? 

No other aspect of our fraternity life 
is so vital or so transforming in the lives 
of those who become members as the 
realization that here are a great host who 
are fired by the same ideals which they 
exemplify more or less in their profes- 
sional activities. To suppose that the 
initiation itself will suffice to stir men 
sufficiently to a realization of the impli- 
cations of our ideals is, of course, absurd. 
There must be a continued contact with 
brothers in professional meetings which 
have been planned specifically to deepen 
and extend the appreciation of what Re- 
search, Service, and Leadership may 
mean. For this, some form of organized 
group activity is essential. 

Unfortunately there are chapters of 
Phi Delta Kappa in which the initiation, 
and that, too, a most casual affair, seems 
to be the extent of the contact which they 
have with a majority of their members. 
Whether or not these members “working 
in their individual capacities’ have a 
growing appreciation of the meaning of 
Research, Service, and Leadership doesn’t 
seem to concern some of the local chap- 
ters. In so far as that is true one may 
well ask, as some are asking, why con- 
tinue the elaborate rigmarole of meet- 
ings and initiations and news letters if 
these are not intelligently used to deepen 
men’s appreciation and extend men’s un- 
derstanding of the ideals—Research, 
Service, and Leadership. Just as mem- 
bers need this contact with chapters so 
do chapters need this contact with each 
other and therein lies the justification 
“for the fraternity as a fraternity under- 
taking to promote our ideals.” 

We sense in Brother McLure’s article 
an underlying note of protest with which 

(Concluded on page 47) 





Investigation into the Status 
of Instruction in Conservation 


OR some years the evidence of the 

rapid disappearance of our wild life 
has been the source of much concern to 
the writer. During that time, much has 
been written concerning the urgent need 
for conservation and several extensive 
groups of individuals have organized 
themselves to work for the preservation 
of forests, fish, and game-birds, either 
with group projects or by means of at- 
tempted legislation. Time has shown 
that though the efforts of these groups 
have helped to counteract the effects of 
thoughtless destruction, something more 
is needed if the work is to have any far- 
reaching and permanent value. Differ- 
ences between these groups and the local- 
ized nature of their efforts have some- 
what hampered their activities. Legisla- 


tion also has failed to solve the problem. 


It seems to the writer that unless a 
large amount of cooperation from the 
public can be obtained, a program of ef- 
fective conservation cannot be carried 
out. Since public opinion cannot be 
changed in a day through speeches, circu- 
lars, or other efforts of organized groups, 
it remains for the schools to take up the 
work in a slower and more comprehen- 
sive fashion. As more than 50 per cent 
of our boys and girls of high-school age 
are enrolled in the schools each year, and 
as the schools seem to have the effect of 
training and otherwise influencing them, 
it would seem that a program of instruc- 
tion in the high schools would be an ef- 
fective means of making our coming gen- 
eration ‘“conservation-minded.” It was 
with this in mind that the study discussed 
below was undertaken. 


By W. O. Nagel, Gamma 473, Student, University of 
Missouri; 1316 Anthony Street, Columbia, Missouri. 
This article is a report of a preliminary investigation 
into the status of instruction in conservation in seven- 
ty-one representative high schools in Missouri and 
neighboring states. The study has been carried on 
under the auspices of the State Committee of Phi 
Delta Kappa and with the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Zoology of the University of Missouri. 


The first step was to determine the ex- 
tent to which conservation was already 
being taught in the high-school science 
classes and the extent to which the teach- 
ers of these classes would be interested 
in cooperating in the teaching of such ma- 
terial. The study was made possible 
through the cooperation of the Missouri 
State Committee of Phi Delta Kappa. The 
function of this committee is to pass on 
the merit of plans of cooperation research 
submitted to it by members of the fra- 
ternity. To the originator of a plan meet- 
ing with its approval, the committee gives 
a list of Phi Delta Kappa members who 
have in advance agreed to cooperate in 
research sponsored by the committee. 
Thus the writer was assured of a high 
percentage of replies to the questionnaires 
sent out. Finally, the plan was approved 
by Dr. W. C. Curtis, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Zoology, University of Mis- 
souri, through whom materials and steno- 
graphic assistance were obtained. 

A list of questions was drawn up and 
discussed with Dr. Rudolf Bennitt, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Zoology, University of 
Missouri, and Dr. C. H. Butler, Chairman 
of the Missouri State Committee of Phi 
Delta Kappa. By April 14, question- 
naires were mailed to 136 of the cooperat- 
ing members of Phi Delta Kappa. Of 
these persons, 116 were in a position to 
offer reliable information, but owing to 
the fact that 26 of them were either on 
leave of absence, ill, or uncertain as to 
plans for next year, only 71 answered. 

Fortunately, the replies were received 
from schools of both large and small sys- 
tems in representative sections of the 
state, as shown in Figure 1. The major 
types of country are represented—the 
mcuntainous country south of the Mis- 
souri River, the plateaus north of the 
river, the river bottoms, the wooded coun- 
try in the northern part of the State, and 





INSTRUCTION 


the large cities. No comparisons have yet 
been made between the replies of schools 
of the various sections. 

Of the 71 answers to the questionnaire, 
64 were from Missouri schools, and 7 
from schools in Iowa, Illinois, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, Kentucky, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska. 

For the sake of convenience, the data 
are recorded in the form of total positive 
and total negative replies to each ques- 
tion. Owing to the fact that some of the 
questions were left unanswered by some 
of the collaborators, the sum of the nega- 
tive plus positive replies does not always 
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total 71. These figures are given on the 
questionnaire below. 


CONSERVATION QUESTIONNAIRE 
(Replies noted) 

The following questions relate to the stu- 
dents in biology or general science. In fill- 
ing in the blanks, the words “yes” or “no” 
should be used. The time required should 
not run over fifteen minutes; the material 
will be kept strictly confidential. 

1. Does your text contain a definite body 
of material on the conservation of wild life? 
(45 yes, 23 no) of birds? (49 yes, 21 no) of 
wild animals? (37 yes, 33 no) 

2. Does your program include a definite 
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unit given to the teaching of conservation of 
forests? (51 yes, 20 no) of birds? (47 yes, 
24 no) of wild animals? (35 yes, 36 no) 

3. Do you use projects in your teaching 
program? (57 yes, 14 no) 

4. Have you a Bird Club in your school? 
(6 yes, 65 no) a Conservation Club? (1 yes, 
70 no) an Outdoor Club which has as an ob- 
jective the study of some phase of nature? 
(10 ves. 61 no) 

5. If you have such a club, is it successful? 
(12 yes) Are the members given practical 
information regarding conservation? (26 yes, 
17 no) Do they carry out projects relating 
to the problems of conservation? (19 yes, 
24 no) bird identification? (37 yes, 12 no) 
tree study? (33 yes, 14 no) winter feeding 
of birds? (21 yes, 27 no) winter feeding of 
quail? (8 yes, 39 no) pheasant raising? 
(1 yes, 46 no) detailed study of one species 
of bird? (11 yes, 37 no) animal? (12 yes, 
37 no) tree? (16 yes, 32 no) If you have 
no club of this kind, is any of this work 
done as class work? (32 yes, 18 no) If so, 
please fill out the above for class work. 

6. Have you a reasonable amount of refer- 
ence material available in the library? (44 
yes, 27 no) Are the following magazines 
available to the students: Outdoor Life? (18 
yes, 53 no) Field and Stream? (18 yes, 53 
no) National Sportsman? (4 yes, 67 no) 
American Game? (3 yes, 68 no) Nature 
Magazine? (40 yes, 31 no) Outdoor Ameri- 
ca? (8 yes, 53 no) Are reading assignments 
made to these? (20 yes, 51 no) 

7. Would you be interested in organizing 
a club to carry out projects of this type? 
(30 yes, 22 no) If not a club, as part of the 
class work? (51 yes, 7 no) as a means of 
providing for individual differences? (51 
yes, 6 no) stimulate active interest in the 
subject? (48 yes, 6 no) 

8. Are you a sportsman in the sense that 
you like to hunt? (38 yes, 33 no) fish? (60 
yes, 11 no) study birds? (61 yes, 10 no) 
animals? (62 yes, 9 no) trees? (61 yes, 10 
no) 

9. Are you interested in recent activities 
in the field of conservation? (68 yes, 3 no) 

10. In your opinion, does your community 
contain a relatively large number of sports- 
men? (52 yes, 16 no) Are they organized 
into clubs? (21 yes, 50 no) 

11. As a citizen, do you think it desirable 
to teach conservation of wild life in the 
schools? (71 yes) high school? (67 yes, 4 


no) As a teacher, do you think it practica- 
ble? (68 yes, 3 no) justifiable? (69 yes, 2 
no) 

12. You are invited to express your views 
on the subject, or to suggest a plan of pro- 
cedure on the reverse side of this sheet (30 
yes, 41 no) 


Since the most important objective of 
this study is to find the attitude of the 
teachers toward the teaching of conserva- 
tion, Question 7 is the most important in 
the list. It is therefore most encourag- 
ing to note that of the total of 71 replies, 
only four teachers expressed themselves 
as unwilling to cooperate in this work. If 
this high percentage holds good in other 
states, it is easy to see that the introduc- 
tion of classroom or extra-curricular ma- 
terial of this type into the work of high- 
school science would receive the ready 
support of most teachers. The writer be- 
lieves that enough encouragement has 
been offered to justify the preparation of 
a unit of instruction material and an out- 
line for the organization of extra-curricu- 
lar activity in this field. 

After all significant data have been ob- 
tained from the replies, they may be put 
to several possible uses. The obvious 
thing, in view of the remarkable uniform- 
ity of the replies received, is to prepare 
materials of instruction for the use of in- 
terested teachers. Whether this material 
is to be prepared with a view to its use as 
a guide to extra-curricular activity or as 
regular instruction material will depend 
on the preference of the teachers. The 
indications are that both types of material 
will be required and there is no good rea- 
son to doubt the effectiveness of either. 
This plan is of course just entering the 
experimental stage. Predictions as to its 
success are impossible at this time. The 
results so far, however, are encouraging, 
and hopes for the ultimate success of the 
plan are apparently justified. 

If no unforeseen complications arise, 
interested teachers may apply to the 
writer for an outline of organization of a 
Conservation Club, together with a list of 
suggested activities, and for teaching ma- 
terial in conservation for classroom work. 





Phi Delta Kappa Membership 


TATISTICAL tabulations of the member- 
ship of Phi Delta Kappa have been made 
annually for several years for the purpose of 
informing our membership and our chapters 
regarding our internal welfare. These tab- 
ulations are in the nature of an inventory 
and to some extent they serve as a measure 
of our efficiency in operation in at least 
one phase of our activities. These figures 
are of more than usual interest this year 
because of the unusual business conditions 
which have prevailed throughout the year. 
Our present membership has reached a 
total of nearly 14,000. A total of 1,411 new 
members were added to the chapter rolls 
during the year while the fraternity suffered 
a loss by death and withdrawal of 79 mem- 
bers. The net increase for the year is 1,332, 
the largest net increase which the fraternity 
has ever enjoyed in a single fiscal year. 
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This increase includes the membership of 
three new chapters which were added to 
the chapter roll. Of the total membership 
at the end of the year, 67.6 per cent (9,282) 
were in good standing for the year just clos- 
ing and 39.3 per cent (5,393) had paid in 
advance for the ensuing fiscal year. One 
year previously, 43.9 per cent had paid in 
advance for the fiscal year, and two years 
previously 41.4 per cent had paid their mem- 
bership fees in advance. The lower per- 
centage of advance collections for the cur- 
rent fiscal year may be due to either one or 
both of two causes, namely, the failure of 
some chapters to push the collection of dues 
campaign or the general financial depres- 
sion and consequent economy measures in 
personal expenditures. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the total paid-up mem- 
bership for the 22nd fiscal year, 69.4 per 
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cent, is only 1.8 per cent more than the 
paid-up membership for the 23rd fiscal year. 
This is a very slight loss for the past year 
and it reveals a loyalty on the part of our 
membership which is worthy of comment. 

The nominal membership of the fraternity, 
those two or more years in arrears in pay- 
ment of dues, totalled 2,875 at the end of the 
23rd fiscal year (May 31, 1932). This is 
20.9 per cent of the present total member- 
ship. At the end of the 22nd fiscal year the 
nominal membership constituted 20.2 per 
cent of the membership and at the end of 
the 21st fiscal year it constituted 20.0 per 
cent of our total membership. There seems 
to be a slight increase in the proportion of 
our nominal membership despite the serious 
efforts of the organization to reduce this 
proportion during the past few years. This 
condition, although not critical at the pres- 
ent time, challenges the fraternity to a care- 
ful study of the situation and to the adoption 
of remedial measures if the study seems to 
warrant such measures. 


A study of the percentage column of Table 
I reveals a wide range of differences be- 
tween chapters as regards their effectiveness 
in the collection of the annual membership 
fees. Three chapters have less than 45 per 
cent of their membership in good standing 
and two of these have less than one-third 
of their members on the good-standing roll. 
Ten chapters have less than 60 per cent of 
their membership in good standing. Seven- 
teen chapters are below the average for the 
fraternity. Sixteen chapters, exclusive of 
the new chapters, have not less than 75 per 
cent of their membership in good standing. 
Why the wide differences? The answer for 
each chapter could be given best by the 
chapter concerned. Certainly those which 
have fallen so far below the average for 
the fraternity should consider these figures 
a challenge to them. If the chapters at the 
universities of Pittsburgh (Xi), New York 
(Rho), Virginia (Alpha Beta), Cincinnati 
(Alpha Iota), Boston (Alpha Lambda), 
Kentucky (Alpha Nu), and Alabama (Alpha 
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Xi), and at Peabody Teachers College (Psi) 
and Colorado State Teachers College (Alpha 
Mu) can exceed 80 per cent in their collec- 
tions there must be reason to believe that 
an average of less than 60 per cent in any 
chapter is too low. 

The figures presented in these tables re- 
veal a very healthy condition in the frater- 
nity, on the whole, and they are cause for 
a reasonable measure of pride in our mem- 
bership and its loyalty to Phi Delta Kappa. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADUATES IN 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


By action of the National Council of De- 
cember, 1929, Phi Delta Kappa provided a 
Fellowship of $2,500 which was awarded on 
May 31, 1930, to Wyatt W. Hale, a graduate 
student at Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity, and a member of Delta Chapter. Broth- 
er Hale has since completed his study and 
has been awarded the degree of “Doctor of 
Education.” A report of his study will ap- 
pear in the October issue of The Phi Delta 
Kappan. Following is the Summary of Part 
I of the study which is entitled “Prepara- 
tory Function of the Junior College.” 

“Based on reports from 107 junior col- 
leges covering a period of four years, it ap- 
pears that nearly one-half (48.45%) of all 
junior college graduates continue their edu- 
cation in institutions of higher learning, and 
the percentage of junior college graduates 
continuing in higher institutions seems to be 
gradually increasing. More men (58.50%) 
than women (43.45%) junior college grad- 
uates continue. Of those graduates from 
public junior colleges, 56.39% continue; 
39.39% of the private junior college grad- 
uates continue in higher institutions. 

“Using intelligence test scores as the 
criterion, those junior college graduates who 
continue in higher institutions seem to be 
little or no better than their fellow grad- 
uates who conclude their formal education 
with graduation from junior college. 

“Of the junior college graduates who take 
advanced work in higher institutions, 56.60% 
enroll in universities, 31.15% enroll in col- 
leges, 5.169% continue in technological and 
specialized higher institutions, and 7.09% 
take their advanced work in teachers col- 
leges. Publicly supported higher institu- 
tions attract 63.90% of the junior college 
graduates who take advanced work; 36.10% 
of the junior college graduates who continue 


enroll in privately supported higher insti- 
tutions. 

“*To save money’ is listed almost three 
times as often as any other single reason by 
those who indicate why they attended junior 
college instead of the lower division of some 
higher institution for their first two years 
of college work. Twelve and sixty-five 
hundreths per cent (12.65%) of the grad- 
uates of private junior colleges list the 
greater ‘opportunity for social and moral 
training’ as their dominant reason for at- 
tending junior college instead of the lower 
division of some higher institution. Con- 
siderably less than one per cent (0.12%) of 
those who attended public junior colleges 
indicate the ‘opportunity for social and 
moral training’ as their dominant reason for 
enrolling in junior college. 

“In only seven (7) states were students 
forced to go to junior college rather than the 
state university because of their failure to 
meet entrance requirements of the state uni- 
versity. Even in these seven states, 72.08% 
of those junior college graduates who later 
enrolled in higher institutions met the state 
university entrance requirements at the time 
they entered the junior college. 

“Nearly nine-tenths (86.19%) of the 
junior college graduates who continue in 
higher institutions indicate that when they 
entered junior college they fully expected 
to follow their junior college course with 
advanced academic work, and three-fifths 
(59.76%) of them state that if junior college 
had not been available they probably would 
have continued in some higher institution 
immediately after they graduated from high 
school.” 





A Reply 
(Concluded from page 41) 


we are thoroughly in sympathy. 
protest against meaningless forms and 


It is a 


meaningless administrative machinery. 
He is speaking for a considerable group 
in voicing this protest. To say, however, 
that by mere curtailment of organized ef- 
fort we shall thereby get a deepened ap- 
preciation of our ideals does not seem to 
me to bear up under close scrutiny. Or- 
ganized effort there must be, but it must 
be organized effort that extends the 
meaningfulness of Research, Service, and 
Leadership. 
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THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

Questions which arise in correspondence 
from time to time and other observations 
lead us to believe that there are some mis- 
conceptions as to the origin, the powers, and 
the functions of the national organization of 
Phi Delta Kappa. The history of Phi Delta 
Kappa is clear in its indication of the origin 
of the national organization. 

Within the period of 1906 to 1911 three 
separate professional fraternities had begun 
to function. It became evident that there 
should be or could be, at that time, but one 
great national professional fraternity in 
Education. Some institutions refused to ac- 
cept a chapter under any one of the three 
existing organizations and they used their 
influence to promote “one national frater- 
nity.” Alpha Chapter, January, 1910, drew 
up resolutions looking toward a conference 
for the organization of “a single great Na- 
tional Education Society of whatever nature 
the conference may decide.” The resolution 
stated that “one national organization could 
be formed to the great benefit of the inter- 
ests of all concerned.” 

A group at the University of Iowa in 1909 
united with Pi Kappa Mu but the chapter 
“reserved the privilege of using its influence 
to promote the cause of one national fra- 
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ternity.” Walter A. Jessup, in 1909, then an 
officer of the Columbia University Chapter, 
wrote as follows: “We are expecting Phj 
Delta Kappa will rapidly expand into a na- 
tional fraternity of Education.” In 1910 he 
wrote again, “Our purpose is the formation 
of a strong professional fraternity in Edy- 
cation.” 

Phi Delta Kappa is a national organization 
by original intention. The amalgamation of 
the three separate professional fraternities 
into one great national professional frater- 
nity in 1911 is a matter of history. A na- 
tional administrative and legislative body 
was provided. No chapter was to be a law 
unto itself in matters which were of concern 
to the group as a whole. There was one 
national constitution, one national council, 
one statement of purpose, one ritual, and a 
common determination to go somewhere, 
professionally, together. 

Is this national organization something im- 
posed upon the fraternity from above or 
from without? Certainly not. Is it a self- 
perpetuating body capable of action inde- 
pendent of the chapters of the fraternity? 
Decidedly not. The National Council, a 
representative body, may not alter, of its 
own accord, any fundamental purpose or 
law of the fraternity since such legislation, 
by referendum, must have the sanction of 
the majority (2/3) of the active chapters. 
The Council elects its own Executive Com- 
mittee which, in turn, elects the Executive 
Secretary. It is a line organization, pure 
and simple, with the power in the hands of 
the chapters. 

The national office exists for the purpose 
of performing the administrative and super- 
visory functions incident to the maintenance 
of a national fraternity. Its powers and 
duties are prescribed by the National Coun- 
cil, in general, and specifically by the Exec- 
utive Committee in keeping with the will of 
the Council. 

It is well to recall that early sessions of 
the National Council meetings have not un- 
commonly been taken up with criticisms of 
the Executive Committee and the National 
Office only to discover later that the criti- 
cisms have unwittingly been criticisms of 
the legislation of the previous council or 
councils, those criticized being responsible 
merely for the faithful enforcement of that 
legislation. 





New Chapters on Fraternity Roll 


HE twenty-third fiscal year closed with 

the addition of three new chapters on 
the roll of Phi Delta Kappa. The ap- 
proval of the petitions for the new chap- 
ters was given by the requisite number of 
chapters but the last ballots were re- 
ceived so late in the year that it became 
necessary to make rather hurried prepa- 
rations for the installations. The reports 
received indicate that each of the the in- 
stallations was a real event and that, in 
spite of the hurried preparations, the new 
chapter groups have joined us in our 
common undertaking with earnestness of 
purpose and loyal devotion to our ideals. 

Alpha Omicron Chapter was installed 
at Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, on May 21. The installing rep- 
resentatives of the Executive Committee 
were Walter E. Morgan, J. Harold Wil- 
liams, Peter L. Spencer, and Aubrey A. 
Douglass. Thirty-seven neophytes were 


added to the membership of Phi Delta 


Kappa. 

Alpha Pi Chapter was installed at 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, on May 28. Installing officers 
were Carter Alexander, Walter B. Jones, 
and Herbert Harper. Thirty neophytes 
became charter members of the new 
chapter after an impressive initiation by 
the Rho Chapter initiating team. 

Alpha Rho chapter was installed at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland, on May 30. Installing officers 
were Ralph D. Owen, Walter B. Jones, 
and Herbert Harper. They were assist- 
ed by the initiating team of Rho Chapter 
and twenty-four new members assumed 
the responsibilities of the new chapter. 

The fraternity extends to these new 
chapters best wishes for a long and useful 
career in the interests of Phi Delta Kappa 
and in the promulgation of the profes- 
sional ideals which have been reflected in 
Phi Delta Kappa since the very beginning 
of the fraternity. 

It is with some regret that we publish 
the chapter reports of the installations be- 
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cause of the omissions. The installation 
of the new chapter, ‘Alpha Pi, at Rutgers 
was a memorable occasion, according to 
all reports which have been received. We 
hope they will give account of them- 
selves in a later report. The group at 
Claremont Colleges, is a good looking 
bunch of fellows and we see no reason 
why they should not have supplied us 
with a names-key to the picture. We 
hope each member of the group will iden- 
tify himself by his works in such a way as 
to come to our attention again as the 
years roll by.—Editor. 


CLAREMONT COLLEGES 


The Claremont Colleges chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa, Alpha Omicron, is pleased 
to be accepted as full fledged, thoroughly 
initiated and properly installed group of 
brothers. There are thirty-eight charter 
members. 

The big event occurred May 21, with 
a concourse of fraternal members from 
all parts of the state of California. An 
afternoon and evening of activity was 
climaxed by the signing of the charter. 

Elections, held early in the afternoon, 
resulted in placing Earnest W. Carl, a 
teacher in the Pomona city schools, at the 
head as president of the chapter, taking 
the place of Temporary President Simp- 
son, also of the Pomona city schools, who 
guided the group in its early stages of or- 
ganization, but who will not return to the 
college next year. 

Other officers were chosen as follows: 
Stanley Warburton, vice-president; Her- 
bert H. Tay, treasurer; Frank Miles, re- 
cording secretary; Bertram A. Betts, cor- 
responding secretary; Lawson P. Cooper, 
historian. 

Peter L. Spencer, Delta, associate pro- 
fessor of education at Claremont Colleges, 
was chosen as faculty sponsor. He was 
largely responsible for preparing the 
ground for the new Alpha Omicron chap- 
ter. 

A. A. Douglass, Alpha Gamma, head of 
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ALPHA OMICRON CHAPTER, CLAREMONT COLLEGES, MAY 21, 1932 


the education department of Claremont 
Colleges, was faculty sponsor for the or- 
ganization during its preliminary stages; 
but he will be on leave of absence during 
the coming year and requested that an- 


other be chosen to fill his place. It was 
Douglass who originally broached the 
idea of the fraternity, and whose leader- 
ship brought the movement to its happy 
culmination. 

The ceremonies were performed in the 
afternoon at Bridge’s Hall; and from 
there the gathering adjourned to Frary 
Hall, the refectory of the Pomona College 
men’s dormitory, for banqueting, speech 
making and becoming acquainted. 

Every visiting member and every char- 
ter member of the new chapter intro- 
duced himself, and messages were 
brought from other chapters. During the 
day congratulatory telegrams were re- 


ceived from national officers and others. 

As one of the new members, I must 
confess that most of us were a little over- 
whelmed by events. We saw, suddenly 
thrust before us, the possibilities of new 
fraternal relationships, not only amongst 
our own local group, but also with the 
visitors from near and far. And since 
the installation came close to the end of 
the college year, we were as suddenly 
dispersed. However, we look forward to 
the real pleasures and tasks of the coming 
year with great anticipations. 

The feeling has long been growing that 
the teachers who go out from Pomona 
and Claremont Colleges to serve the 
community in the schools, or to continue 
with research, have needed the fraternal 
sense which Phi Delta Kappa supplies. 
The education department has always 
been important in Pomona College, and 
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now, in Claremont Colleges, recently 
founded, it receives greater emphasis 
than any other department. 

For those who are not acquainted with 
Claremont, it should be explained that 
Claremont Colleges, at Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, includes Pomona College and 
Scripps College. Pomona is the oldest 
of the group, the largest and the best 
known. Claremont is the graduate school, 
with its own faculty and buildings, and 
also the coordinating center of what is 
planned to be a group of colleges, some- 
what on the Oxford plan. The city of 
Pomona, where Pomona College was 
founded some forty years ago, is five 
miles away from the present campus. 


ALPHA PI CHAPTER, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, MAY 28, 
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We invite members of the fraternity to 
visit not only one of the youngest chap- 
ters, but also the youngest college, so far 
as I know, in which a chapter is installed 
—youngest if we are thinking only of 
Claremont Colleges per se. Thus the ir- 
repressable urge of all Californians—the 
urge to speak in superlatives, is satisfied. 
If we cannot be the oldest, nor the larg- 
est, nor even the smallest, at least we are 
the youngest. 

At the installation the new chapter was 
honored by the presence of many distin- 
guished fraternity brothers from other in- 
stitutions. Vierling Kersey, Alpha Ep- 
silon, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and Walter E. Morgan, Lambda, 
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Read from left to right: Front row—C. E. Key; A. E. Knepler; J. A. Foley; C. J. Hunkins; G. F. Friefeld; 


L. S. Archibald; W. K. Megill; G. E. Holloway, Jr. 
Second row—J. H. 

Vice-President; A. Perry, President; E. E. 

Schaffle, Faculty Sponsor; R. F. Perry. 
Third row—A. E. Jochen; H. S. Hill; J. 


E. C. Garrabrant; J. H. S. Church; E. K. Ford; C. 


Love; W. C. Kidd; E. C. Witham, Treasurer; 
McMahon, Editor News Letter; 


E. Dugan; R. N. Kocher; C. V. H. Davis; H. L. Luerich; 
J. Roos. 


W. Wood; J. 


Wright, 


Robert Walker, Secretary; G. W. 
Albert 


A. L. Singer, Historian; 
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ALPHA RHO CHAPTER, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, MAY 30, 1932 
Read from left to right: Front row—Charles F. Willis; R. Milton Hall, Editor News Letter; Howard Kin- 


hart, Treasurer; 


Dr. David E. Weglein, Faculty Sponsor; William S. Lilly; S. Murray Waller; Paul B. Gillen. 


Second row—lIra O. Beatty; Russell H. Johnson; Walter Miller, Corresponding Secretary; Father R. A. Mc- 
Cormack; Joseph A. Jackowick; George D. Fox, Recording Secretary; John K. Bolte; Martin M. Hihn. 

Third row—Jacob Baer; Riley S. Williamson; JohnH. Schwatka, President; Chester Katenkamp, Vice- 
President; J. Carey Taylor; Albert Stiles; Arthur Lichenstein; Albert G. Schlegel. 


State Superintendent, came 
Brother Morgan is 


Assistant 
from Sacramento. 


District Representative of the Western | 


District and he had charge of the cere- 
monies of initiation and installation. He 
was assisted by Brothers J. Harold Wil- 
liams, Delta (former National Presi- 
dent), Associate Professor of Education, 
U. C. L. A., and Brother Peter L. Spencer 
and Aubrey A. Douglass of this institu- 
tion. Brother Kersey assisted the in- 
stalling officers by delivering the formal 
charge to the neophytes. Others were 
present, named at random, as follows: 
Harvey L. Eby, Lambda, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University of 
California at Los Angeles; Frederick H. 


Reinsch, Omicron, University of Ne 
braska; William M. Proctor, Delta, Act- 
ing Director of Admissions, Pomona Col- 
lege; Samuel O. Welday, Principal Roose- 
velt School, Santa Barbara, California; 
Hollis P. Allen, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Claremont Colleges; Robert S. 
Ellis, Zeta, Visiting Professor of Psych- 
ological Research, Pomona College; E. H. 
McMath, Zeta, Principal Elsinore U. H. 5S, 
Lloyd A. Enlund, Chi, Teacher of Social 
Science, Pomona High School; Earl 
Thompson, Lambda, Superintendent 
Claremont Public Schools; Verne R. 
Ross, Alpha Epsilon, Vice-Principal 
Covina U. H. S.; Willis W. Clark, Direc- 
tor of Research, Los Angeles Schools; 
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Phillip A. Libby, Director of Education, 
Whittier State School; Vincent B. Clay- 
pool, Lambda, Director of Vocational Ag- 
riculture, Perris U. H. S.; Arthur E. 
Whiteside, Eta, Instructor in Science, Po- 
mona Junior College; Fred L. McEuen, 
Alpha Epsilon, Vice-Principal Poly- 
technic High School, Riverside; R. R. 
Cullen, Delta, Superintendent of Schools, 
La Verne; Kevork A. Sarafian, Alpha 
Epsilon, Head, Department of Edu- 
cation, La Verne College; Daniel Mc- 
Lain, Delta, Teacher of Aviation Me- 
chanics, San Diego; William Hardin 
Hughes, Lambda, Director of Research, 
Pasadena City Schools; Frank C. Touton, 
Vice-President, University of Southern 
California. 
Lawson P. Cooper, 
Chapter Historian. 


JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Believing that real and lasting progress 
in education will come only through rec- 
ognition of character, ability, and train- 
ing on the part of teachers and leaders, 
a small group of graduate students at the 
Johns Hopkins University called on me 
about two years ago to ask if I would 
serve as their adviser in an attempt to 
bring to the University a chapter of the 
Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity. 

I was very glad, therefore, as Super- 
intendent of the Baltimore School Sys- 
tem, and as Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University, to give assent to 
their proposition, to encourage them, and 
to take an active part in the work of pe- 
titioning the national organization. 

The preliminary petition submitted 
about November, 1930, was not encour- 
aged by the National Executive Commit- 
tee because of the small number of male 
students in actual residence at the insti- 
tution. At the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence at Detroit, Feb- 
ruary, 1931, I met with several of the na- 
tional officers of Phi Delta Kappa and ex- 
plained to them the situation in Balti- 
more, i.e., that the majority of male stu- 
dents were teachers in the public school 
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system who were doing residence work 
at the university on a part-time basis. 

Again our preliminary petition was 
forwarded to the national office. On 
February 22, 1932, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the national body voted to en- 
courage the petition. The data for the 
formal petition were prepared. Ap- 
proval by two-thirds of the active chap- 
ter was granted on May 20, followed 
closely by the installation at Levering 
Hall on Monday, May 30. The installing 
officers were: Dr. Walter Benton Jones, 
District Representative, Research Profes- 
sor of Education and Assistant to the 
Dean of Administration at the University 
of Pittsburgh; Dr. Ralph Dornfeld Owen, 
Professor of Education in the Graduate 
School of Temple University in Philadel- 
phia, and Herbert D. Harper, Teacher of 
Mathematics in the Murray Hill Indus- 
trial High School of New York City. The 
installing team was from Rho Chapter 
under the able direction of Mr. Julius 
Yourman. 

After the examination in the afternoon, 
a banquet was served at Levering Hall 
followed by the installation ceremony in 
the evening. At the close of the impres- 
sive ceremony of installation, the first 
business meeting was held -when the per- 
manent officers for the year were elected. 

Needless to say, we have a very en- 
thusiastic group here at Johns Hopkins 
who are planning an intensive and exten- 
sive program of research, service, and 
leadership in education for the coming 
year. Two meetings are planned in con- 
nection with the summer session at the 
University, one on July 20 and the other 
of August 3. All of the members have 
shown great interest in the work of the 
new chapter, and everything indicates 
success. 

Davin E. WEGLEIN, 
Faculty Sponsor. 





“It is the supreme art of the teacher to 
awaken joy in creative expression and 
knowledge.”—Albert Einstein. 





Activities of College Students 


OW do two hundred and fifteen col- 
lege students spend their time? 

The data in this report were supplied 
by two hundred and fifteen students 
who kept a record of how they spent 
their time during a period of one week. 
Some of the students kept their records 
during the autumn semester while others 
reported on how they used a week dur- 
ing the spring semester. No student re- 
ported in both groups, so there is no du- 
plication. Moreover, within the autumn 
or spring groups not all of the students 
reported on the same week. However, 
the times at which the records were kept 
were sufficiently removed from mid- 
semester or semester examinations on the 
one hand, and unusual social events like 
Homecoming, etc., on the other, that the 
time during the record keeping may be 
designated as normal for the group taken 
as a whole though doubtless there were 


certain individuals for whom the time 


was somewhat abnormal. Any differ- 
ences in the records between the autumn 
and spring groups were so small as to ap- 
pear insignificant and as a result no com- 
parison is made between these groups. 
The identity of the students was not 
revealed on any of the returned ques- 
tionnaires, but a record of those partici- 
pating in the inquiry was kept. Boxes 
similar to balloting boxes were prepared 
and left in charge of the clerks working at 
the desks in the library and the women’s 
dormitory. In a few instances boxes were 
placed in classrooms, in which cases the 
instructors assumed responsibility of 
looking after them. When a student de- 
posited his report he signed his name to a 
list kept by the one in charge of the box 
in which he deposited the report. This 
precaution was taken at the beginning 
because we suspected that not all of the 
students would put forth the time and ef- 
fort necessary to keep a record of how 


By Thomas M. Carter, Zeta 364, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Albion College, Albion, Michigan. 


the students spend their time. 


they spent their time, and, in case some 
did not, we wanted to know something of 
the quality of our student sample. No 
official pressure was used to secure re. 
ports from the students and only those 
who could be interested in the inquiry as 
a piece of interesting research partici- 
pated in the undertaking. 

On the following page may be found 
a sample of the form used in collecting 
the data. Some of our readers may find 
many faults with our classification of ac- 
tivities. The most obvious objection 
which appeared in the actual use of the 
form and one to which many of the stu- 
dents referred in their personal com- 
ments on the matter is that no provision 
was made for recording the time used in 
keeping the record of the various daily 
activities. It is more than likely that 
there was no uniform practice as to the 
category in which they would place this 
time. In a few instances students were 
short a few minutes in their records for 
each day in which cases they wrote a 
note on the report saying that the short- 
age was due to a lack of knowing where 
to report the time used in keeping the 
record. In these few instances we added 
this amount of time to extra-curricular 
activities, but it is doubtless true that 
many of the greater number of students 
who made their daily records total twen- 
ty-four hours placed the record of this 
time elsewhere. 

In this report we have used only 
twelve categories of the ways in which 
As will 
be observed many more categories were 
used in the questionnaire, but it did not 
seem necessary to use all of them in re 
porting the findings. On the sample ques 
tionnaire we have indicated by brackets 
the items reported under each category. 

By out-of-town activities, we refer only 
to the time used in going to and coming 
from the place of visitation, since what- 
ever the student did while at his place of 
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visitation could be reported under the 
same categories as used to record the 
manner of spending the time at college. 
Possibly this time could have been re- 
ported under social recreation but it 
seemed best to us to report this time as 
we have reported it. 

Practicing music, etc., are here report- 
ed as curricular activities; so also is going 
to and from classes. Such items were 
recorded separately by the students, but 
in this report they are grouped with 
classroom time, time spent in the library, 
in the laboratory, in home study, etc., and 
the whole group designated as curricular 
activities. 

SCORE CARD FOR CLASSIFICATION 
OF ACTIVITIES 


In answering these questions it is suggested 
that the student keep an accurate daily record 
of the time devoted to each activity for a week. 
The record should be so kept that the whole 
24 hours of each day will be accounted for. 
Report time on each item in terms of hours or 
fractions thereof. (In the original form spaces 


were provided opposite each item in which to 
indicate the hours spent in each activity each 


day of the week.) 


Non-fraternity 
1. Meals, Time devoted to 


2. Social recreation: 
(a) Moving picture or theaters 
(b) Parties, social clubs, etc. 
(c) Motoring or other pleasure riding 
(d) Social conversation 


3. Physical recreation: 
(a) Gymnasium work, sports, etc., for ex- 
press purpose of exercise 
(b) Intercollegiate or class sports 


4. Home duties: 
(a) Keeping house or room in order 
(b) Preparing and cleaning up after meals 
(c) Other home duties 
5. Religious activities: 
(a) Attendance at church 
(b) Teaching S. S. Class or preparation 
for S. S. 
(c) Attending S. S. or Epworth League 


6. Personal time: 
(a) Personal correspondence 
(b) Dressing, bathing, barbering, etc. 
(c) Caring for clothing, personal shopping 
(d) Resting, napping, day-dreaming, doing 
nothing as far as purposeful activity is 
concerned 


7. Reading for pleasure: 
(a) For self-improvement but not for Col- 
lege courses 
(b) Fiction, etc. for pure pleasure 
. Remunerative employment: 
. Study activities: 
(a) Practicing music 
(b) Time in classroom 
(c) Laboratory activities 
(d) Traveling to and from class and lab- 
oratory 
(e) Time in library 
(f) Studying in room or elsewhere 
. Extra-Curricular duties: 
(a) Attending committee meetings 
(b) Attending special lectures 
(c) Attending Chapel 
(d) Attending fraternity or sorority meet- 
ings 
. Out-of-town activities: 
(a) Time going to and from home or place 
of visitation 
. Sleeping (hours in bed): 


. Total number of hours (This must total 24 
in order to account for every minute of the 
day): 


Only seventy-nine men and one hun- 
dred and thirty-six women returned com- 
pletely filled out questionnaires. Prac- 
tically the entire student body of more 
than seven hundred and fifty students 
were given opportunity to do so during 
either the autumn or spring period of 
surveying. When we looked over the 
lists of names of those who had returned 
questionnaires we suspected that our 
samples of men and women represented 
the better students of the college. In at- 
tempting to check on the matter we se- 
cured the scholastic point averages of the 
samples and compared them with the 
scholastic point averages of the men and 
women of the college as a whole. The 
point average of the one hundred and 
thirty-six women is 1.820 as compared 
with 1.707 for all the women of the col- 
lege. The point average of the seventy- 
nine men is 1.710 while the point average 
of all the men of the college is 1.363. 
Thus it will be seen that both samples 
represent students that are above the 
general scholastic average though the dif- 
ference is not so great as to make the 
samples seriously atypical. The sample 
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of men is more select from the standpoint 
of grade making than is the sample of 
women. This is not surprising since the 
sample of men is smaller than the sample 
of women and the same laws of selection 
were in operation in both cases. 


Sex DIFFERENCE IN DISTRIBUTION OF TIME 


Table I shows that men spend an aver- 
age of nine hours and seven minutes per 
week at their meals. Women take a little 
longer to enjoy their food, spending an 
average of ten hours and nineteen min- 
utes at this type of activity. There is 
considerable variation from the average 
within both groups. One man can spare 
only five hours per week to food taking 
while another man finds sixteen and one- 
half hours to devote to his meals. One 


woman is so rushed by the multiplicity 
of things that three hours and fifty-four 
minutes have to suffice for meals, while 
another lady lingers longer until eighteen 
hours and fifty-four minutes have been 
spent in this mundane type of activity. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS’ 
TIME ACCORDING TO SEX 


TasLe I 








College Men|College Women 
Activity (79) (136) 


Hrs. 
Ee ee 9 
Social recreation 13 
Physical recreation 
Home activities............ 
Religious activities........| 
Personal time 
Reading for pleasure..... 
_ Remunerative employment. 

Curricular activities 

Extra-curricular activities. . 
Out of town activities.... 
Sleeping 








College women spend, each week, an 
average of sixteen hours and twenty-six 
minutes at social recreation. College men 
get along with thirteen hours and twenty- 
four minutes of recreating socially. Of 
this social recreation time, men spend an 
average of one hour and forty-five min- 
utes attending moving-picture shows. 
Women must have more time to satisfy 
their desires in this regard and spend an 
average of two hours and forty minutes 
with the cinema. These are averages ob- 


tained for all men and women reporting 
on the survey notwithstanding the fact 
that only fifty-eight per cent of the wom- 
en and only fifty per cent of men attend- 
ed the movie at all during the week in 
which their records were kept. The most 
enthusiastic male movie fan spent only 
eight hours at this type of diversion while 
one woman could not be satisfied until 
she had spent twenty-three hours and 
fifteen minutes at her favorite pastime. 
The average time spent by women at 
parties is two hours, the average time 
for men spent at the same type of recrea- 
tion is one hour and forty-five minutes, 
More than half of both the men and 
women spent no time at parties, while a 
number of youths spent several hours 
each at such performances. One popular 
young man finds that he must have nine 
hours and thirty minutes for parties 
while one woman required fourteen 
hours and thirty minutes of this type of 
activity in order to satisfy the require- 
ments of her social life. At social con- 
versation, the women again outdid the 
men, though the difference is not large. 
The average college woman spends nine 
hours and forty-four minutes conversing 
in a social way while the average college 
man converses socially nine hours and 
thirty minutes. The most loquacious 
man spent thirty hours and fifteen min- 
utes dispensing and receiving information 
through the medium of socialized speech 
while the most versatile conversationalist 
among the women held forth forty hours 
and thirty minutes. 

Men are more given to physical rec- 
reation than are women though the time 
spent by either of these groups might be 
thought of as noteworthy for its brevity 
rather than for its length. There is no 
great difference in the time spent by men 
and the time spent by women in home 
duties. The burden or privilege, which- 
ever it may be considered, is slightly 
greater for women. 

The old story to the effect that women 
are more religious than men seems still 
to be true. The women are more re 
ligious by thirty minutes per week. 
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About twenty-five per cent of the women 
and a somewhat larger per cent of men 
spent no time in religious activities dur- 
ing the week of their survey. If the 
Apostle Paul were to scrutinize these 
data he would likely not accuse these 
modern Athenians of being too religious. 

In reading for pleasure and in remu- 
nerative employment, the men spend more 
time than women, the difference being 
most marked in the matter of employ- 
ment. Even the men spend considerably 
less time at remunerative employment 
than they spend eating. Reverting to the 
farm and using a poultry-yard figure of 
speech, we may say that college students 
peck more than they scratch. This is not 
surprising, however, since the main task of 
the student is of another sort. Still this 
is a rather clear reminder of the fact that 
college young men and women are to a 
large extent socially dependent. 

The scholastic working week is greater 
for men than for women. The average 
for men is forty-six hours and forty-five 
minutes while the average for women is 
forty-three hours and twenty minutes. 
By the term scholastic working week, we 
mean the time given by the students to 
all their curricular activities such as 
classroom activities, laboratory activities, 
traveling to and from classes and labora- 
tories, time studying in the library, study- 
ing in their own rooms and elsewhere, 
practicing music, practicing debate, prac- 
ticing public speaking, etc. It is some- 
what surprising to find the men of the 
college spending more time scholastically 
than do the women. The difference is 
three hours and twenty-five minutes. 
Perhaps the effects of sampling can ac- 
count for this phenomenon. The sample 
of men students is only slightly more than 
half as large as the sample of women stu- 
dents, notwithstanding the fact that in 
this college, the men considerably out- 
number the women. We would expect 
therefore to find that the sample of men 
would be more select than the sample of 
women. That this is the case is shown 
by the fact that the variation of the 
scholastic point average of the sample of 


men from the scholastic point average of 
all the men of the college is greater than 
the variation of the scholastic point aver- 
age of the sample of women from the 
scholastic point average of all the women 
of the college. 

Men spend a little more time traveling 
to and from places of week-end visitation. 
Unofficial records show that the girls go 
out of town a little more frequently than 
men. The average for men is one hour 
and fifty-five minutes and the average for 
women is one hour and thirty-eight min- 
utes. Whence the discrepancy? We have 
no scientific answer. One guess is that 
this phenomenon is due to the fact that 
more men than women depend upon 
hitch-hiking methods of transportation 
which is not quite so rapid as the more 
conventional methods used by the women. 

Women seem to require a little more 
sleep than men. The average for women 
is fifty-six hours and twenty-three min- 
utes with a range of forty-five to sixty- 
seven hours. The average for men is 
fifty-five hours and seven minutes with a 
range of forty-two to sixty-five hours. 
The difference is perhaps more note- 
worthy for its smallness than for its great 
magnitude. It is quite possible that the 
difference that appears is due to the ef- 
fect of sampling. Attention should also 
be called to the fact that the records show 
that men do more napping in the daytime 
which time is recorded under another 
heading, namely “Personal Time.” Sev- 
eral students commented personally on 
the matter of time spent at sleeping. 
Most of them found that they slept more 
hours per day than they had thought. 
One person who had stated a number of 
times to the college authorities that she 
was getting six hours or less of sleep per 
day found by actual record that she was 
getting an average of eight hours per day 
instead. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TIME By CLASSES 


When we study the distribution of time 
of the various classes as set forth in Table 
II the most striking feature is that of 
similarity. There are possibly no dif- 
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ferences which may not be explained on 
the basis of the effects of sampling. How- 
ever, taking the results as they stand we 
find that the time spent at meals is almost 
the same for the freshman, junior, and 
senior classes. Just why the sophomores 
require quite a bit less time is a matter 
we cannot answer. The figures were 
checked a number of times and the cal- 
culations of averages proved correct. In 
the matter of social recreation the sopho- 
mores again provide an average amount 
of time that is noticeably less than that of 
the other three classes. The freshmen 
and juniors spend about an equal amount 
of time at physical recreation. The 
sophomores spend on an average about 
twenty-five per cent more time in this 
manner than either the freshmen or 
juniors and considerably more than twice 
as much time as the seniors. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS’ 
TIME ACCORDING TO CLASSES 


Taste II 


| Soph- 
Freshmen| omores | 
(53) | (55) 


Seniors 
(53) 


Juniors | 
(54) 


Activity 
Hrs. MinJHrs. Min/JHrs. 
21; 9 42 10 adl 10 27 

| 


recreation. 15 43 54; 15 | 16 28 
Physical 

recreation. 3 16 2) § 1 46 
Home 

activities. . 7i im 18 
Religious 

activities. .. 37 13 
Personal time 29 3 
Reading for 

pleasure.... y 25 
Remunerative 

employment! : 16 
Curricular 

activities. .. : 5 : 47 
Extra-curric- 

ular activi- 

ties 44 
Out of town | 

activities. ... * 35 24; 2 20 
Sleeping.....| : 3 19 52! 55 23 





The freshmen seem to have a slightly 
heavier burden of home duties than do 
the upperclassmen. This may be due to 
the fact that in most of the fraternities, 
the freshmen are required to carry a 
larger share of the household work. The 
sophomores spend less time than do any 
of the other groups in this type of activ- 
ity. The reason for this shortage of time 
is not so apparent but it has been sug- 


MinJHrs. Min. 


gested that in the matter of home actiyj- 
ties the sophomores supervise the fresh. 
men and account for the time thus spent 
as physical recreation. The only other 
manner in which the freshmen spend a 
larger average amount of time than do 
any of the other groups is at sleeping. 
The sophomores lead the other classes in 
the amount of time in reading for pleas. 
ure and in curricular activities. The 
juniors lead only in the time spent at 
meals. The seniors lead in the time de- 
voted to social recreation and personal 
time. The seniors spend less time than 
any of the other classes at physical rec- 
reation and religious activities. 


COMPARISON OF FRATERNITY AND Non- 
FRATERNITY GROUPS 


The data in Table III refer to both men 
and women. The fraternity men and 
sorority women were considered together 
and designated as the fraternity group. 
Men and women not belonging to a fra- 
ternity or a sorority were designated as 
independents. Perhaps the men and 
women should have been considered 
separately, but by doing so we would 
have considerably lengthened our report 
and reduced the size of our samples. The 
fraternity group numbers one hundred 
and fourteen and the non-fraternity group 
one hundred and one. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS’ 
TIME, FRATERNITY AND INDEPENDENT 


TABLE III 


Independent 


] Fraternity 
Activity (114 (101 


9 
14 
3 
5 


Social recreation 

Physical recreation 

Home activities 

Religious activities 
Personal time 

Reading for pleasure 
Remunerative employment. 
Curricular activities 
Extra-curricular activities. . 
Out of town activities 
Sleeping 


— 
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The results as they stand show that the 
fraternity students spend a somewhat 
(Concluded on page 62) 
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Thinking in the High School 


HE listing of the aims of secondary 

education has been frequently done, 
and we are familiar with the customary 
purposes and goals in these lists of objec- 
tives. The following is a sample enumer- 
ation of some of the aims and ends of 
education in the American high school: 


1. The fostering of natural growth. 

2. Securing the best individual adjustment 
to life. 

3. Increasing the amount of human happi- 
ness. 

4. The discovery and development of ca- 
pable leaders. 

5. Improving our standard of citizenship. 

6. The cultivation of thought power among 
our young people. 


It is the last one of these that this paper 
will discuss, with special reference to the 
need today for capable, independent 
thinkers. In a sense we are back in the 
trenches, and there are problems to be 
solved that have world-war dimensions. 
We are always in a crisis, to be sure, and 
every decade is strategic in the history of 
our people; but we have an unusually 
difficult situation to face in the years that 
lie just ahead. We may call this the sec- 
ond phase of reconstruction, and having 
lost much that had been gained during 
the first years after the World War, we 
can call the movement of the present and 
the immediate future a campaign for re- 
covery. 

There are challenging problems before 
us at any rate, and our citizens—young 
and old—will need all of the thinking 
ability that can be mustered to meet the 
perplexing circumstances which sur- 
round us. There are still with us so 
many persons who are fact proof and 
logic tight. Their prejudices and pro- 
vincial backgrounds make it almost im- 
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possible for them to grasp new ideas and 
to accept fresh courses of action that are 
desirable. To be mentally blind is as bad 
as being physically blind, and we shall 
need an abundance of sharp-seeing peo- 
ple to work our way out of the present 
economic and cultural depression. It is 
tragic to observe so many of our would- 
be leaders literally immune to the influ- 
ences of the truth. It is to be one of the 
foremost functions of the high school to 
sharpen the vision and strengthen the 
thinking ability of the American people. 

Our psychology teaches us that the 
most piously hoped-for outcome of all 
education is improved behavior. From 
the very beginning we have sought great- 
er efficiency, promptness and expertness 
in performance, and success or failure in 
the attainment of these qualities is espe- 
cially conspicuous when an individual’s 
thinking processes are being examined 
and measured. Again we could list some 
of the most earnestly sought-after forms 
of efficient behavior: 


. Occupation skill. 

. Manual dexterity. 

. Social participation. 

. Civic cooperation. 

. Moral self-control. 

. Clear, logical thinking. 


And again it is the last of these around 
which all of the others are to be found re- 
volving, for efficiency in the use of the 
mind is the very heart of all education. 
The thinkers have always been our lead- 
ers; for either they have also been execu- 
tives themselves or they have been rep- 
resented by some spectacular person- 
alities whose chief responsibility it was to 
carry out the well laid plans of the pro- 
found mind back of the outward admin- 
istrators. 

Who are the thinkers of our adult 
population? Which ones of us qualify as 
worthy to be styled THINKERS? Is there 
any particular group of thinkers? Does 
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membership in a philosophical club pre- 
suppose special capacity for deep think- 
ing? Does the study of logic improve the 
clarity and effectiveness of a student’s 
thought processes? Is the practice of 
debate and refutation helpful in the 
development of ability to think? There 
will be a difference of opinion concerning 
these several questions, but there will be 
agreement on the proposition that we 
must give more attention to the encour- 
agement of consistent and original think- 
ing among our young people. 

Life conditions never allow us any res- 
pite in the matter of thought. It is 
simply impossible to avoid the responsi- 
bility which life requires in the use of 
our intelligence. There can be no mas- 
tery of a trade, no leadership among our 
fellows, not even any loyal and efficient 
followership without the full use of the 
intelligence with which we have been 
endowed. Some of the conditions of life 
which demand thoughtful responses on 
the part of every individual human being 
are as follows: 


1. Urgent physical needs. 

2. Immediate domestic problems. 

3. Daily occupational duties. 

4. Our formal and informal social obliga- 
tions. 

5. Our personal relationship to the indus- 
trial outlook. 

6. Practical money matters. 

7. Important local and national political 
issues. 

8. Ethical attitudes sanctioned by society 
and by religion. 

9. Our moral and religious convictions. 

10. Personal and professional aspirations. 


This does not necessarily mean that 
everything around us is worthy to be 
thought about seriously—or even lightly. 
There is much in the everyday round of 
life to which the youth of today can well 
be advised to devote only a minor amount 
of time. Petty news items, “comic” strips, 
local gossip, much of the serial fiction, 
confessional literature, pseudo-art, senti- 
mental songs and differences of theolog- 
ical and political party opinion are less 


worth thinking about than the more solid 
aspects of our system of living. In oppo. 
sition to these it is suggested that the 
following are much more worth one’s 
time: 


. The current business situation. 

. Our most pressing legislative needs. 

. Desirable international relationships, 
. Big economic issues before the public 


5. Balancing the federal budget. 

6. The best taxation program to meet the 
present emergency. 

7. The significance of the outcome of cer- 
tain foreign elections. 

8. Changes in cultural conditions in our 
own country. 

9. Changing attitudes of 
toward public officials. 

10. Aspirations of the American people as 
exemplified by their support of public edu- 
cation. 


the people 


It is interesting to note the manner in 
which some of our intellectual giants 
have conceived the educational problem 
of training children to think. 


1. ARISTOTLE distinguished man from 
the lower animals as a being able to think. 

2. DESCARTES maintained that men are 
prejudiced beings and difficult to improve. 

3. MILL claimed that original thinking is 
exceedingly rare, for which reason it should 
be cherished and encouraged. 

4. CARLYLE eulogized thinking as the 
foe of darkness and advocated special em- 
phasis on it in education. 

5. EMERSON lamented the fact that 
thinking is the hardest thing that men and 
women are called upon to do. 

6. DEWEY agrees that thinking is very 
troublesome, but he proceeds to show con- 
vincing ways by which our instructional 
program will teach young people how to 
think more successfully. 


The mental life is still at the center of 
our total educational program. Even 
thinking for its own sake has not lost all 
of its attractiveness; but thinking for a 
purpose and with a specific set of re 
lated materials is the usual order of af- 
fairs for this generation. We think when 
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ill health challenges us to modify our un- 
satisfactory manner of living. We think 
our way through a situation that faces us 
with a dilemma. We think when there is 
commercial or social value in the labor 
involved in such reasoning. The med- 
ical student thinks about the possibilities 
of his success in that field of endeavor. 
The engineering student reasons out 
problems involving the subject matter 
and situations which are to be met by the 
practitioners in the various branches of 
the profession of engineering. The law 
student never ceases centering his thought 
on the problems of justice, the court 
room, legislative halls and the adminis- 
tration of corporate enterprises. The stu- 
dent at the theological seminary is called 
upon to focus his best intelligence on the 
issues of religion and morals. 

In similar manner what shall we expect 
of the high school pupil? This is a grave 
matter to consider, for it is at this age 
that faulty modes of thinking are ac- 
quired. Class consciousness mars much 
of our thinking, and emotional stress is al- 
lowed to sway us from the straight and 
narrow lines of logic. Limited back- 
grounds of information and experience 
weaken our effectiveness in thinking, and 
the practice of rationalization )abitually 
leads us away from the true course of rea- 
soning. There is too much confusion in 
the thought processes of youth, and it is 
the duty of the school to bring some form 
and order into this chaotic mental life of 
the adolescent. The following funda- 
mental ideas should dominate the intel- 
lectual life of the high school student: 


4. Analysis 
5. Synthesis 
6. Relationship 


1. Organization 
2. Classification 
3. Comparison 


And it is important that young students 
establish the habit of clear definition and 
detailed discussion, and that they culti- 
vate the practice of arranging systemati- 
cally in mind the numerous daily experi- 
ences of life. 

Teaching is itself a thinking occupa- 


tion. It has always been so, and today 


it is a more stimulating profession than 
ever before. Foresight and planning are 
essential to success, and the reflective re- 
organization of a teacher’s past instruc- 
tional and social experiences is indispen- 
sable to progressive achievement. A 
thinking classroom instructor is the best 
inducement an adolescent can have to en- 
courage thinking. Problems are _ pro- 
posed in connection with every assign- 
ment, and curiosity is aroused in such a 
manner as to lead eagerly to sources of 
information and satisfaction. Laboratory 
demonstrations and journeys into the 
field whet the appetite of the young 
learner and make him search purposeful- 
ly and greedily for the truth that will 
emancipate him from ignorance and slav- 
ish dependence. Our school buildings 
and equipment are constructed today 
after a fashion that provoke thought and 
discussion, and our most _ successful 
teachers make full use of these material 
advantages. 

Our most effective instructors make it 
worth a pupil’s time to look at life and its 
institutions. They induce students, by 
cordial invitations, to look at nature 
closely and to investigate further features 
not fully understood, which paves the 
way for well motivated biology, botany, 
geology and physics. They reveal to 
their charges the rapture resulting from 
an intimate inspection of music, art and 
the masterpieces of architecture, sculp- 
ture and literature. They set a fine in- 
tellectual example by reading challenging 
books and frequently in class referring to 
the vital issues of the day. They impose 
on themselves the most difficult tasks and 
take pleasure in sharing the thrill of so- 
lution with their students. They make it 
a continuous practice to hold intercourse 
with talented people, leaders in numerous 
fields of world achievement, and to report 
vigorously these conversations to their 
ambitious high school pupils. They at- 
tend special conferences and conventions, 
and they lose no opportunity to reflect 
their own inspiration in the lives of their 
more conscientious and capable students. 
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Skillful directors of youthful thinking 
realize the service of incentives, and they 
formulate their recitation period ques- 
tions with the nature and needs of the 
learners in mind. They understand the 
sources of ideas, and they link their in- 
struments of interrogation to the child’s 
inherited tendencies and native organic 
behavior. They know that youth is fond 
of explanation, insisting that life experi- 
ence be given full interpretation. They 
sense the excitement in the young mind 
when novel situations are set up in con- 
nection with learning, and they take com- 
plete advantage of these little thrills that 
are the harbingers of genuine reflective 
thinking. 

To succeed as a coach of juvenile think- 
ing one must be free oneself from con- 
fusion and be able to restore a semblance 
of order in the chaotic mental processes of 
those who are becoming more and more 
intoxicated with the interesting and beau- 
tiful things of the world of sense impres- 
sions. The efficient teacher helps the 
learner to arrange systematically the 
previously unconnected units of his mix- 
ed experiences, encouraging clear defini- 
tion and correct classification. And all 
of this is done without the everlasting lec- 
tures about the virtues of method and 
logic. The truly great classroom teacher 
accomplishes these desired conditions 
without the excessive formal reminders 
that kill the spirit and destroy the attrac- 
tiveness of spontaneous attainment. The 
high school student will be quickened to 
rugged and reliable thinking chiefly by a 
group of instructors who are themselves 
aggressive intellectually and inspired to 
be at their best by the presence of the 
plastic minds of alert, investigating 
adolescents. 





Activities of College Students 
(Concluded from page 58) 
greater amount of time at meals though 


the difference is not great. The non- 
fraternity students spend more time, by 
two hours per week, at social recreation 
than do the students of the fraternity 


group. This is surprising and contrary 
to what would be expected. This resy} 
may have been caused, in part, by the 
nature of the questionnaire. Fraternity 
meetings were listed under extra-cur. 
ricular activities. If we add the amounts 
of time listed under social recreation and 
under extra-curricular activities we find 
that the totals for the fraternity and in. 
dependent groups are not greatly differ. 
ent. At any rate it appears that the 
greater part of the time saved by the non- 
fraternity group by not having to attend 
fraternity meetings is devoted to some 
sort of activity designated as _ social 
recreation. The non-fraternity group 
spends one hour and thirty-nine minutes 
more in curricular activities than the fra- 
ternity group. 

There is a marked difference between 
the two groups in the amount of activity 
designated as personal time. The differ- 
ence shows two hours and forty-three 
minutes more for the fraternity group. 
The reason for this is not apparent. One 
guess is that the students who, for one 
reason or another, spend more time on 
keeping up their personal appearance are 
more likely to be selected by the frater- 
nities. The fraternity students spend 
more time at reading for pleasure and 
less time at remunerative employment 
than do the independent _ students. 
Whether or not there is here represented 
a cause and effect relationship is a matter 
upon which we have no definite proof, 
but it seems natural to infer that there is. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The greatest benefits, if, indeed, there 
are any, to be derived from a study of 
this kind, are: First, that it may help to 
provide a norm for students who are 
trying to budget their time; second, the 
study might also be of some value to stu- 
dent advisors who are trying to aid stu- 
dents in the wise use of time. The distri- 
bution of time here represented is not 
considered ideal, but it may serve as 4 
basis upon which such a program for a 
particular student can be planned. 
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lrion Professional Library 


HE following resolutions were adopted 

by Gamma Chapter on July 18, 1932, 
and the chapter has since been informed 
of the acceptance of the proposal by the 
Board of Curators of the University of 
Missouri. The library already has over 
100 volumes which have been donated. 
The chapter expects the total to reach 
not less than 500 volumes by October 1. 


To Mr. W. P. Shofstall, 
President, Gamma Chapter 
Phi Delta Kappa: 

After thorough deliberation your com- 
mittee appointed July 11, 1932, for the 
purpose of considering a resolution con- 
cerning the establishment of a _profes- 
sional library desires to report favorably 
on the appended resolutions. The action 
is taken unanimously by the committee 
(Ralph C. Bedell, John Rufi, Ward E. 
Barnes, Charles H. Butler, and Bower 
Aly—Chairman). 


I 


Whereas, it has become increasingly 
evident that the teaching and practice of 
Education has become a profession; and 

Whereas, one of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the professions is found in 
the necessity for formal training and 
preparation in them; and 

Whereas, it is the purpose of Gamma 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa through the 
ideals of research, service, and leadership 
to advance the cause of Education: 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that Gamma 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa announce its 
intention of founding a professional li- 
brary in Education at the University of 
Missouri; and 

Be It Further Resolved, that the sum 
One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) now 
held in trust by the Curators of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri shall be dedicated to 
that purpose, the income from such funds 
alone being used; and 

Be It Further Resolved, that Gamma 


Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa and the in- 
dividual members thereof offer the pledge 
to further the purpose herein stated 
through the gift of books and of money 
within the limits of their abilities; and 

Be It Further Resolved, that Gamma 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa invite all 
persons interested in the profession of 
Education to participate in the founding 
of a professional library. 


II 


Whereas, Gamma Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa has this day established a profes- 
sional library in Education at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri; and 

Whereas, Gamma Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa holds in deepest respect the per- 
sonality and character of Theophil Wil- 
liam Henry Irion; and 

Whereas, Gamma Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa is desirous of expressing in a clear- 
ly recognizable form the respect in which 
members of Phi Delta Kappa hold Theo- 
phil William Henry Irion as a student, a 
scholar, a teacher, and an administrator: 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the pro- 
fessional library in education established 
by Gamma Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
shall be known as The Irion Library. 


III 


Whereas, Gamma Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa has this day established The Irion 
Library, a professional library in Edu- 
cation; and 

Whereas, the establishment of such a 
library will require Gamma Chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa to formulate policies in 
regard to its functioning: 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that Gamma 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa shall be gov- 
erned by the policies here stated: 

1. The endowment fund created in the 
establishment of the library shall be pre- 
served intact by the University of Mis- 
souri, the income only being used; 
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2. The University of Missouri is to ac- . 


cept full responsibility for the care and 
administration of the endowment fund; 

3. Gamma Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
will rely upon the good faith of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and the Curators 
thereof as sufficient security that the or- 
dinary appropriations for the library in 
Education will not be diminished by rea- 
son of any income from the endowment 
herein created: but that the income from 
the endowment herein created shall be 
used in addition to funds regularly and 
normally appropriated for the library in 
Education. 

4. The income created under this en- 
dowment shall be used to purchase un- 
usually significant and outstanding books 
in the field of Education. 

5. All purchases made from the income 
of the endowment fund shall be approved 
both by Gamma Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa and by the Dean of the School of 
Education at the University of Missouri. 

6. The management of the library shall 
be in charge of a permanent, standing 
committee, the members to be appointed 
annually by the President of Gamma 
Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. This com- 
mittee shall be fully responsible to the 
chapter. The duties of this committee 
shall be as follows: 

a. The committee shall secure from 
members of Gamma Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa and from members of the faculty 
of the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri suggestions concerning 
the purchase of outstanding books in 
Education; the committee shall select a 
list of books from those suggested and 
submit this list to Gamma Chapter and to 


the Dean of the School of Education for 
approval before any purchase is made. 

b. The committee shall choose a book. 
plate to be placed in every book in the 
collection; and the bookplate shall haye 
inscribed upon it the name of the donor 
of the book. 

c. The committee shall cause an accu- 
rate catalog of all books to be kept; the 
catalog shall include the name of the 
donor of each volume. 

d. The committee shall secure from the 
Librarian of the University of Missouri 
and from members of the faculty of the 
School of Education a list of approved 
books, the list to be subject to revision; 
and the committee shall endeavor to se- 
cure gifts of books from this approved 
list; and the committee is authorized to 
accept the gift of any book which, in its 
judgment, may be of value to the library. 

f. The committee is authorized to re- 
ceive gifts of money to be applied toward 
the increasing of the endowment of the 
library. 

g. The committee shall take every op- 
portunity to enlist the good offices of the 
Librarian, the Executive Officers, and the 
Board of Curators of the University of 
Missouri in providing a special room to 
be devoted to the housing of the library 
in Education; until such provision has 
been made, the committee shall accept 
whatever arrangement may be offered by 
the University of Missouri for the care of 
the library. 

h. The committee shall cooperate free- 
ly with the librarian, the business officers, 
and the members of the faculty of the 
School of Education of the University of 
Missouri in the library management. 





Directory of Chapters 


NORTHEAST DISTRICT 


HERBER’? HARPER, District Representative, Murray 
Hill Industrial High School, New York, New York. 


Bera—Columbia University 
Garth H. Akridge, Secretary, Box No. 113, Teachers 
College. Columbia University, New York, New York. 

Tueta—Cornell University ; ’ 

M. L. Hulse, Secretary, 251 Goldwin Smith Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

lora—Harvard University 
Elmer West, Secretary, 6 Lawrence 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

X1—University of Pittsburgh : 
Theodore A. Siedle, Secretary, 209 State Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Ruo—New York University 
Ira M. Kline, Secretary, Room 54, Student Ac- 
tivities Building, New York University, Washington 
Square East, New York, New York. 

Tau—University of Pennsylvania 
Charles E. Sohl, Secretary, Room 113, Bennett Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Avena Beta—University of Virginia 
Edward Alvey, Secretary, Room D, Peabody Hall, 
University of Virginia, University, Virginia. 

Avena Era—Temple University 
Everett Townsend, Secretary, Box No. 141, Temple 
University, Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

AtpHa Lamspa—Boston University 
Edward H. Temple, Secretary, 29 Exeter Street, 
School of Education, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

AtpHa Pi—Rutgers University 
Robert Walker, Secretary, School 


Hall, 


of Education, 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Apna Ruo—Johns Hopkins University 

Walter Miller, Secretary, 3 East 25th Street, 

more, Maryland. 


Balti- 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


WALTER E. MORGAN, District Representative, 914 
Fifteenth Street, Sacramento, California. 


Detta—Stanford University 
Homer P. King, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stanford 
University, California. 

Lamspa—University of California 
Edward Ryce, Secretary, Haviland Hall, University 
of California, Berkeley, California. 

Nu—University of Washington 

F. Powers, Secretary, 114 Education Hall, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Cut—University of Oregon 
R. U. Moore, Secretary, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Atpoa GamMa—State College of Washington 
George Theodorson. Secretary, Box No. 247, College 
Station, Pullman, Washington. 

AtpHa Epstton—University of Southern California 
Merritt M. Thompson, Secretary, Box No. 123, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Avpxa ZeTa—University of Arizona 
O. K. Garretson, Secretary, Bin-A, University Sta- 
tion, College of Education; Tucson, Arizona. 

ALPHA Omicron—Claremont Colleges 
Bertram A. Betts. Secretary, Department of Educa- 
tion, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, California. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
E. A. COLLINS, District Representative, State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 


GammMa—University of Missouri 
Charles H. Butler, Secretary, 
School, Columbia, Missouri. 


Univers:ty High 


Mvu—uUniversity of Texas 
Cyrus La Grone, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University 
Station, Austin, Texas. 

Pst—Peabody College 
L. L. Gore, Secretary, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

AvtpHA ALpHA—University of Oklahoma 
Lonnie D. Huddleston, Secretary, Box No. 49, Fac- 
ulty Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

ALPHA Kappa—University of Tennessee 
Luther Smith, Secretary, Box No. 4226, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

AvpHA X1—University of Alabama 
Wilbur T. Harris, Secretary, Care Dr. Paul W. 
Terry, School of Education, University, Alabama. 


NORTH CENTRAL DISTRICT 


W. W. PATTY—District Representative, School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


AvtpHa—lIndiana University 
Guy L. Foster, Secretary, Science 36, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Zeta—University of Chicago 
Arthur E. Traxler, Secretary, Faculty Exchange, 
School of Education, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Pr—University of Illinois 
E. C. Seyler, Secretary, 102 Education Building, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


S1icma—Ohio State University 
Elmer B. Royer, Secretary, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 

Upstton—Northwestern University 
John Shank, Secretary, School of Education, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Pui—University of Wisconsin 
H. Clifton Hutchins, Secretary, Box No. 183 Bascom 
Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Omeca—University of Michigan 
Fred G. Walcott, Secretary, 4007 University High 
School, University of Michigan, Ann _ Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Atpua Iora—University of Cincinnati 
J. A. Woofter, Secretary, Campus Station, Box No. 1, 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

ALPHA Nu—University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Secretary, College of Education, 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


CENTRAL WEST DISTRICT 


H. C. KOCH, District Representative, Teachers Col- 
lege, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Education Building, 
Ohio. 


Uni- 


Epsiton—University of Iowa 
Alvin W. Schindler, Secretary, College of Education, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Era—University of Minnesota 
S. E. Torsten Lund, Secretary, Room 208, Burton 
Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 
Kappa—University of Kansas 
J. Garland Downum, Secretary, 
University of Kansas. Lawrence, 
Omicron—University of Nebraska 
Roy E. Cochran, Secretary, Room 203, Social Science 
Building, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
AtpHA Detta—Kansas State Agricultural College 
W. H. Andrews, Secretary, Department of Education, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 
AvpHa THeta—University of North Dakota 
Walter M. Loomer, Secretary, Box No. 546, Uni- 
versity Station, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
AtpHA Mu—Colorado State Te>chers Co''ege 
Barton Meeker, Secretary, Colorado State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado. 


117 Fraser Hall, 


Kansas. 





“A new teacher is among us discover- 
ing wonders. She is less a fault 
finder and more a power finder. A 
new educational administrator is among 
us. He is not looking for trouble; he 
is looking for abilities. Wherever 
these two meet, the school blooms 
with the rich products of young life; 
school work enters into the whole 
life of the child as a worthy end of 
living; the child grows and thrives in 
a moral atmosphere, made more effec- 


tive because it is wholeheartedly ac- 


cepted as worthy by the children 


themselves. ’—Hugh Mearns. 





